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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 

BY GOLDW1N SMITH, D.C.L. 



Against the inroads of materialistic science, the upholders of 
spiritual life struggle to assert the immortality of the soul. In 
the phrase, " immortality of the soul," both terms require qualifi- 
cation. Immortality, if taken to mean conscious existence with- 
out end, is inconceivable. The attempt to conceive it ends in 
mental vertigo. The term is too familiar to be supplanted, but it 
must be taken to mean no more than continuance of existence after 
death. The soul, again, must be taken to mean, not a specially 
created being separate from the body in which it is enclosed and 
from which it is by death set free, but the spiritual outcome and 
completion of our general frame, that which forms our conscious 
personality. 

Those who feel assured that they have sufficient historical 
evidence of the resurrection of Christ, of the raising of Lazarus 
and Jairus's daughter, and of the apparition of the dead in the 
streets of Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion, are independ- 
ent of scientific or speculative proof, which at most can only 
serve to afford them confirmation of their belief. There is nothing 
inconceivable, however much there may be contrary to experience, 
in a miraculous immunity from death. 

It may be safely assumed that the belief of those who do not 
find this historical evidence sufficient must rest wholly on reason. 
We have no ocular proof. No one has yet come back from the 
other world, or given any sign of his existence after death. Ghost- 
stories may still be told. The writer not long ago fell in with an 
intelligent and highly educated man, a Catholic priest, who be- 
lieved in an apparition, and even seemed to find in it a strong sup- 
port of his faith. But it was difficult to listen with gravity to him. 
We look for dignity in the manifestations of the spirit world. 
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Spiritualism, which, it should be remembered, began in 
table-turning, must surely by this time have succumbed to multi- 
plied exposure. What the writer has seen of it has been so pal- 
pably terrestrial that exposure was hardly needed. Besides, proof 
is not even tendered of the existence of disembodied spirits, since 
the spirits have to materialize — in other words, to resume their 
bodies — before they can make their presence known. We crave 
for the renewal of communion with those whom we have loved and 
lost. This apparently is the main cause of such success as 
Spiritualism has had. It is a not inconsiderable, while it is a 
most natural and amiable, element of our general attachment to 
the belief in the immortality of the soul. Professional mediums 
have not failed to cater to it. The chief of them in his day was 
made by the British Court of Chancery to refund a large sum of 
money which he had obtained from an old lady by personating the 
spirit of her deceased husband. 

When the supernatural is in question we must be prepared for 
honest credulity. We must also be prepared for the influence of 
hysteria, of which there is probably abundant proof at Lourdes 
and Ste. Anne BeauprS. Fifty years ago there was a con- 
troversy about the Estatica and the Addolorata, two female 
devotees in the Tyrol, one of whom, the Addolorata, it was pre- 
tended, had the stigmata, while the Estatica was said to be 
miraculously raised from the ground in prayer. One of the lay 
leaders of English Catholicism, a man of intellect, upheld the 
reality of the miracles. The writer happened to allude to them in 
print as a probable case of hysteria. Thereupon he received a 
visit from a friend, a man whose evidence in any ordinary case 
would have been first rate, and who declared that he and two other 
persons, known to the writer, and whose testimony in any ordinary 
case would have likewise been first rate, had actually witnessed 
the miracles, and had seen the blood run upward on the Addolo- 
rata's forehead. Two of the three persons so testifying afterwards 
joined the Church of Borne. The miracles in the end collapsed 
and took their place among recognized cases of self-delusion. 

An eclipse of religious belief, such as the world is at present 
undergoing, seems to be a natural time for the prevalence of 
spiritual impostures, in which minds unwilling to part with the 
supernatural find compensation for the loss of their religious 
faith. So it was in the decadence of ancient religion, which was 
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marked by the appearance of such pretenders as Apollonius of 
Tyana, and by the mystical and probably hysterical worship of 
Isis. So it was in the decadence of the medieval faith at the 
period of the Kenaissance, when astrology was the rage, and took 
possession of minds so practical as that of Wallenstein and so 
scientific as that of Kepler. Astrology and palmistry are strangely 
prevalent at the present day. Three establishments of palmistry 
were to be seen in one city. 

If we have no respectable assurance of the immortality of the 
soul from the evidence of our senses, what assurance have we 
from our reason? Is the belief innate and intuitive? Is it in 
such a sense innate and intuitive that we may assume it to have 
been implanted by the Author of our nature ? Its absence in the 
lowest savages might perhaps be ascribed to degradation. But 
nothing can be more certain than that the Hebrews, neither intel- 
lectually nor morally degraded, were devoid, down to a late period 
of their history and literature, of any such belief. 

Prom the Pharisees the doctrine of the resurrection was trans- 
mitted to the Pounder of Christianity. Jesus used it, and the 
imagery of the Judgment Day, with awful force for exhortation. 
But as a teacher he did nothing specially to confirm us in the 
belief, nor did he do anything to clear up the mystery. He 
can hardly be said even to proclaim the doctrine with the dog- 
matic distinctness which, considering its vital and fundamental 
character, might have been expected. He does not attempt to 
solve the physical difficulties of the resurrection, nor does he 
satisfy our natural cravings for knowledge about the other world, 
though in answer to a cavil he says that in heaven they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage. The apologue of Dives and 
Lazarus, manifestly fictitious and almost fantastic, is an indica- 
tion that its author was charged with no revelation of the secrets 
of the world beyond the grave. 

Prom the Pounder of Christianity the doctrine descended to 
the Church in the form which he had given it, that of a Day of 
Judgment which would divide the good from the wicked, the good 
going into eternal bliss, the wicked into eternal fire, with all the 
difficulties inherent in such a doctrine — that of gathering together 
the dispersed particles of the bodies of the dead, many of them 
incorporated in other bodies; that connected with the case of the 
heathen who had never known the true God ; those connected with 
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the cases of infants, idiots, and savages; above all, the difficulty of 
drawing a sharp line between the good and the wicked, when 
human characters vary so much from time to time, and run so 
much into each other as to make it apparently impossible to draw 
anything like a line of moral bisection. 

St. Paul, both as a Pharisee and as a Christian, would accept 
the doctrine of the resurrection. He fervently embraced it, and 
tried to elucidate it by comparison with what he supposed to be 
the death and revival of a seed, taking for death that which is 
really germination. And this belief was coupled with belief in 
the immediate coming of Christ to open the graves and translate 
the saints to heaven. 

Thus came down to the medieval Church her ideas of the open- 
ing of the graves at the last day, of the Judgment, of the abode of 
bliss for the true believers and the good, of eternal fire for the 
heathen, the heretic, and the wicked. 

Of the philosophers of antiquity, the one who, so far as we 
know, most seriously accepted and upheld the immortality of the 
soul was Socrates. We are pretty sure that it is Socrates him- 
self, not only Plato, who speaks in the Phaedo, because the doc- 
trine is put forward by his other disciple, Xenophon, at the close 
of the Cyropaedia. A pathetic interest and a certain moral force 
attach to arguments used by the great teacher to his sorrowing 
disciples when he is about to drink the hemlock. But for us they 
have little or no validity. Socrates takes the soul for a being 
separate from the body, imprisoned during life in the body and 
released by death. He believes in its pre-existenee as well as in 
its future existence. He regards its immortality as the conse- 
quence of its connection with certain ideas which he takes to be ob- 
jective realities, whereas they are ideas and nothing more. His 
notion of the relation of the soul to the body, curiously enough, 
is confuted on the spot by one of his hearers, who reminds him 
that though the tune is a different thing from the harp, when the 
harp is broken up the tune is at an end. 

Bishop Butler opens his Dissertation on Natural Religion with 
an Essay on Future Life, which he justly says " is the foundation 
of all our hopes and of all our fears, of all our hopes and 
fears at least which are of any consideration." He was 
a man of first-r.ate intellectual power, thoroughly loyal to 
truth, to which he bravely says that reason is our only guide, and 
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as open-minded as it was possible for the bishop of a state Church 
to be. But he wrote a century before Darwin, and he approached 
his subject not as an original inquirer, but as a defender of the 
doctrine of his Church. He, like Socrates, and like apologists in 
general, takes the soul to be something independent of the body, 
and therefore presumably capable of surviving it. " Nothing," he 
says, " is more certain than that the reason of the thing shows us 
no connection between death and the destruction of living agents. 
Nor can we find anything throughout the whole analogy of nature 
to afford us even the slightest presumption that animals ever lose 
their living powers ; much less, if it were possible, that they lose 
them by death : for we have no faculties wherewith to trace any 
beyond or through it, so as to see what becomes of them. This 
even removes them from our view. It destroys the sensible proof, 
which we had before their death, of their being possessed of living 
powers, but does not appear to afford the least reason to believe 
that they are, then, or by that event, deprived of them."* " All 
presumption of death's being the destruction of living beings," 
Butler says, " must go upon the supposition that they are com- 
pounded; and so, discerptible."t The whole argument proceeds 
upon the assumption that " our gross organized bodies with which 
we perceive the objects of sense, and with which we act, are no 
part of ourselves, and therefore we have no reason to believe their 
destruction to be ours." With that assumption, which we now 
know to be baseless, Bishop Butler's whole argument falls to the 
ground. 

The general attitude of apologists has been greatly changed 
since the discovery of evolution, which, having at first combated 
it, they are now rather freely adopting, some of them even making 
the Deity, in His revelation of Himself to man, obey a supreme 
law which requires Him to accommodate Himself to the stages of 
progressive morality. A recent writer of eminence, for the theory 
of universal immortality, which has hitherto been that of Christ- 
endom, substitutes that of evolutionary immortality, limiting 
future life to the choicest and most advanced specimens of hu- 
manity. He thus, as he thinks, gets rid of the difficulty which at- 
tends the doctrine from its application to human beings whose 
character when they die is undeveloped or evil, and at the same 

* Analogy of Religion, Part I., chap. i. 

in. 

vol. oxxxvm. — no. 570. 46 
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time of the ecclesiastical hell. But his hypothesis, with deference 
be it said, in the first place is totally incapable of verification; in 
the second place, it involves an enormous waste of living and 
sentient beings ; and, in the third place, it exhibits Providence in 
the curious position of having to wait for Darwin's theory before 
it could make known to man its ways and intentions about that 
which Butler calls "the foundation of all our hopes and of all 
our fears." Is this God who can operate only upon the Darwinian 
hypothesis, really anything more than the Darwinian hypothesis 
itself seated on the throne of the universe ? 

Mill, in his later writings, perhaps from the awakening of his 
own emotional nature, though he remains a free-thinker, and 
criticises theism in all its forms, seems to have somewhat softened 
on religious questions. He says that there is in science no evi- 
dence against the immortality of the soul, saving that negative 
evidence which consists in the absence of evidence in its favor; 
an admission, however, which does not practically amount to 
much, since the complete absence of confirmatory evidence is 
surely enough fatally to suspend if it does not in such a case actu- 
ally repel belief. Absence of evidence in favor of the existence of 
a God would surely be the death of religion. Mill has a passage, 
almost rapturously applauded by so powerful a thinker as Fitz- 
James Stephen, and therefore certainly worthy of attention, in 
which he undertakes to prove that the relation of thought to a 
material brain is no metaphysical necessity; that thought conse- 
quently may survive the brain; and "that the same thoughts, 
emotions, volitions, and even sensations which we have here, may 
persist or recommence somewhere else under other conditions, 
just as we may suppose that other thoughts and sensations may 
exist under other conditions in other parts of the universe."* 
That thought may in a certain sense survive its original organ, 
Mill might see whenever he took up a book the author of which 
was dead. But surely it is difficult to imagine how conscious per- 
sonality can survive the person; still more how we can be war- 
ranted in assuming, without positive evidence of any kind, that it 
does so survive. We want for that " which is the foundation of 
all our hopes and of all our fears " not only a surmise of possi- 
bility, but conclusive proof of the fact. 

It is impossible, since Darwin's discoveries, to uphold anything 

* Three Essays on Religion. " Theism." 
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dependent on the belief that man is a creature apart from the 
other animals, with a special soul infused into him by his Cre- 
ator. It has been overwhelmingly demonstrated that man's bodily 
frame, and his soul as its outcome and perfection, have been pro- 
duced by a process of evolution from lower forms of animal, it 
may be of vegetable, life. Not that this discovery vitally affects 
the question of man's spiritual nature or hopes. It was known 
before that the human frame, bodily, intellectual and moral, was 
developed from an unconscious embryo which at some stage of its 
existence became a living soul ; at what stage, could make no dif- 
ference in the ultimate development or in anything dependent 
thereon. We are what we are, whatever our genesis may have 
been. 

Apologists have made a point of the failure of science hitherto 
to discover the origin of life. But we cannot be sure that the 
discovery will not in time be made. At all events, the origin is 
not likely to be supernatural, when the development, through all 
its stages, is natural. Life, moreover, is the same in the worm 
as in the man. It would be a poor hope of immortality which 
should in any measure rest upon our present ignorance of the 
origin of life. 

Faith, on which some still rest, is individual, and has only indi- 
vidual sensation or experience to support it. The individual it 
may support and console. But there its efficacy ends. Moreover, 
the objects of St. Paul's faith, be it observed, are not things un- 
proved or disproved, but things unseen. 

The conclusion appears to be that our hope of a future life 
which shall justify and reward righteousness, compensate unde- 
served suffering, fulfil our spiritual hopes and vindicate the 
constitution of the universe, rests on our belief in a Supreme 
Being, just, benevolent, earing for us as His children, intending 
and indicating through our nature that it is His intention to raise 
us from the dust. But belief in such a Being is now rudely chal- 
lenged by the Agnostic and the Monist. " When," they ask, and 
"how has this Supreme Being manifested Himself to man? Of 
what have we any experience or evidence except the course of 
nature, which with all its immensities and marvels appears to be 
fortuitous and blind? What proof does this dwelling of ours, 
with its glacial epochs, its volcanic eruptions, its earthquakes, its 
droughts, and its deserts, or the sidereal universe such as astron- 
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omy reveals it, present of a directing intelligence ? Does the enor- 
mous waste of lives, animal and human, attended as it is with an 
infinity of suffering, bespeak either supreme wisdom or perfect 
benevolence ? Can that be omnipotence which, to attain its end, 
finds it necessary to have recourse to such means, or indeed to 
any means whatever beyond its own fiat ?" 

When we come to deal with such ideas as eternity, infinity and 
necessity, it is easy for the adversary to confuse our minds and 
make us feel that all our conceptions are self-contradictory and 
futile. This has been done with singular force and mastery of 
the subject by a recent writer, who nevertheless concludes by pro- 
nouncing that as beliefs in a God, in free will, and the future life 
are indispensable to the perfection of character, they must be 
true; a summary mode of reasoning, with a postulate which the 
Agnostic and Monist would vehemently refuse to endorse. Would 
it be possible that our character should be sustained and elevated 
by the effort morally to retain beliefs which we knew that reason 
and science had intellectually overthrown ? 

On the other hand, there are some tendencies and features of 
our nature to be considered which, though they are very far from 
being conclusive proofs of the immortality of the soul, seem to 
point to something beyond our present sphere and state of exist- 
ence. That there is nothing beyond our present sphere and state 
of existence we have apparently no reason to assume. Nor are 
we warranted in supposing that the universe presented to our 
bodily senses, even when they are aided by the telescope, the micro- 
scope, and the calculus, is the full reality of Being. It may well 
be that we see as little of the full reality of Being as the purblind 
mole sees of the world discerned by us through our bodily senses. 

Man is manifestly unlike other animals, and superior to them, 
in that, whereas they remain stationary, he advances, and appar- 
ently will continue to advance in the future. Bees, ants and 
beavers do show an intelligence remarkable in its way; so remark- 
able that a fervent admirer of the beehive is inclined to present 
its corporate intelligence as a rival to the intelligence of man. 
But the beehive of the Egyptian monuments is the beehive of the 
present day. 

If man were merely an animal, he would in one most important 
respect be the most unhappy of animals, for in his nature alone 
there is a conflict; he alone has to struggle against moral evil; 
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he alone feels the stings of conscience. Other animals seek their 
food with perfect simplicity of instinct, and kill their fellows for 
food without compunction or remorse. 

Man, at least in his higher development, aspires to a spiritual 
perfection of character which seems beyond anything enforced or 
impressed by regard for the circumstances, material or social, of 
his present life. Moreover, all men, all civilized men at least, 
are capable of imagining, and do sometimes paint to themselves, 
states of existence higher than that in which they are. It is not' 
affirmed that realities correspond to these ideals ; but idealization 
is a fact of human nature, and one which we have no reason to 
suppose that any other animals share. 

The very name of free will has been made repulsive by the 
metaphysical puzzles and attempts to solve those puzzles in which 
it has been involved. But is not Necessarianism, after all, merely 
a mental puzzle? Achilles does overtake the tortoise; though in 
that case there is a mathematical solution, whereas in this case 
there is none. Man is conscious of a power of choice, upon which 
his responsibility depends, and the existence of which he assumes 
in his fellows when he holds them responsible for their conduct 
to him. Not that his volition operates in a vacuum. It must al- 
ways have its antecedents. The exact relation between the ante- 
cedents and the ultimate volition eludes our apprehension and 
will probably never be expressed. It is of course possible that our 
minutest actions and those which seem least material, such as our 
assent to religious doctrines, and our poetic compositions, may 
have been determined in the cosmogonic nebula; the hypothesis 
to which, in fact, Necessarianism apparently must come. But 
unless our nature lies to us, we have liberty of choice with re- 
sponsibility attached to it; and if our nature lies to us, philosophy 
may as well spare its pains. Whence did the notion of moral 
freedom find its way into our minds, if we had no more of the 
thing than has a stock or a stone? Is there not something 
ludicrous in the idea of an automaton automatically convinced of 
its own automatism after automatically fancying itself a free 
agent? It may be said that in the lower animals there may be 
perceived a certain sense of responsibility. That on the present 
hypothesis does not vitiate the argument as regards man. It is 
not likely that the animal's choice or its sense of responsibility 
is moral. A hunter that has refused a leap, or a pointer that has 
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run into game, fears his master's wrath, not an injury to his moral 
being. 

We have in this inquiry to keep our minds clear of theistie pre- 
possessions. We have also to keep them clear of ultra-materialis- 
tic prepossessions, such as surely are discernible in Haeckel. 

However, it would seem that we have come practically to a 
point at which, Evolution and the Higher Criticism having be- 
tween them done the work of demolition, and the work of recon- 
struction, if it is ever to be done, being still in the future, no small 
part of educated mankind has renounced or is gradually re- 
nouncing the hope of a future life and acting on the belief that 
death ends all. In countries where education is general, new 
opinions sometimes spread fast, like a tide running in over a flat, 
and it would not be surprising if in this case the collapse were 
to be rapid. Even the pulpits seem to recognize a marked increase 
of the relative importance of the present life. 

It can hardly be doubted that Bishop Butler, as a defender of 
religion, is right in assigning, as he does, the place of paramount 
and vital importance to belief in a future state. Without that be- 
lief religion as it now is would in all probability fall. 

.Mill proposes, in place of theistie religion, a religion of Hu- 
manity, the idea of which he has evidently borrowed from Comte. 
This, he thinks, will be a sufficient, perhaps more than a sufficient, 
substitute for theism. Enthusiastic devotion to humanity in it- 
self is conceivable; but how can you have a religion without a 
God? 

The Founder of Christendom taught the universal fatherhood 
of God and the universal brotherhood of man. On what does the 
universal brotherhood of man rest, if not on the universal father- 
hood of God ? Is there among all the different tribes of men any 
bond of unity, or even of common origin, so assured as to consti- 
tute a fraternal relation? Certain it is that a failure of practical 
belief in the fatherhood of God has been accompanied by a burst 
of disregard, even of contempt, for the brotherhood of man. 
Jingoism, which seems everywhere to be spreading, is an open 
defiance of humanity. It tramples under foot, in its thirst of ex- 
pansion, the restraints of the Christian code. It is accompanied 
and partly fed by a thirst of gain, turning the commercial world 
into a battle-field, which had hitherto been in some measure bal- 
anced and repressed by spiritual interests and aspirations. 
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Darwin assumes that conscience is merely the individual index 
of general opinion. Surely in the case of religious men and 
nations it has been something more. It has sustained the martyr 
against the overwhelming preponderance of general opinion, and 
is constantly sustaining men of independent mind against the 
dominant opinion of the hour. Its authority has been that of a 
monitor empowered to hold out the prospect of reward to him 
who did well and of punishment to those who did evil irrespec- 
tively of the judgments and awards of this present world. Men 
have died happy in its promises who have been happy in nothing 
besides. Men have been tortured by its pangs who in all material 
things have been happy. It appealed to a power above that of this 
world, and based its promises and threats on the assurance of a 
life to come. 

Take away the religious conscience, and what remains ? Enough 
remains no doubt to hold society together. There will still be the 
rules which the community makes for self-preservation and em- 
bodies in municipal law. There will still be the policeman and 
the judge. There will still be social influences and restrictions of 
all kinds, which may hereafter take the more definite and impres- 
sive form of Social Science. Besides these, there will be affection, 
conjugal, parental, and general. There will be friendship; there 
will be the need and desire of the good opinion of fellow-men. 
In the character and minds of men of the higher class there will 
by general benevolence and love of their kind. But what will 
there be to restrain evil natures, such as will probably continue 
to exist, from gratifying their propensities, if they can evade or 
overcome human law during their lives and there is nothing 
to be feared beyond — if at the end of life there is to be no dif- 
ference between the condition of the best man and that of the 
worst ? That is a question which not only may present itself, but 
perhaps is presenting itself, though in forms less antisocial than 
that here supposed, to men who have cast off belief in future 
retribution. Social Science may be able to fill the void left by 
religion. If it is, let it do this with all speed. 

A general contraction of views to the man's own life must appar- 
ently be the consequence of the conviction that this life is alL 
A man of sense will probably be inclined to let reforms alone, 
and to consider how he may best go through the brief journey' 
of life with comfort, if possible with enjoyment to himself, and in 
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pleasant intercourse with his fellow-men. High social or politi- 
cal aspirations, or high aspirations of any kind, will hardly sur- 
vive the disillusion. 

We have an interest in our own children. But otherwise what 
interest have we in the generations that are to come after us on 
which a religion of Humanity can be founded ? It is not a very 
lively interest that we feel even in the remoter members of the 
human race, to say nothing of those in the next street. Yet 
these exist; and of their existence we are conscious, and 
are reminded by the electric cable. Of the existence of 
future generations, supposing there is no future life, we shall not 
be conscious, and therefore for us they will not exist. We cannot 
even say with absolute certainty that they will exist at all. The 
end of man's dwelling-place and therefore of all human progress, 
science tells us, will be a physical catastrophe ; and there are even 
those who seem to think that this catastrophe may be forestalled 
by a recurrence of the glacial era. Natural law, which science bids 
us venerate, departs, it must be remembered, with the Lawgiver. 
Nothing remains but physical forces without a guiding mind, the 
play of which it is impossible to forecast. As to posthumous fame, 
it would be an arrant delusion, even if one man in a million could 
hope to obtain it. 

Whatever conduces to the enjoyment and prolongation of this 
life will probably be sought more energetically than before. Ma- 
terial progress, therefore, may quicken its pace. Nor is it likely 
that men will be quite so ready as they are now to throw away their 
lives in war. At present the soldier in facing death is probably 
sustained by a notion, however dim and vague, of a reward for 
the performance of his duty. 

It can hardly be doubted that hope of compensation in a future 
state, for a short measure of happiness here, though it may have 
been somewhat dim, has materially helped to reconcile the less 
favored members of the community to the inequalities of the 
existing order of things. The vanishing of that hope can scarcely 
fail to be followed in the future by an increased impatience of in- 
equality, and a growing determination not to be put off the in- 
demnity to another world. In fact, this is already visible in the 
spirit and language of labor agitation. Serious problems of this 
kind seem to wait the coming generation. 

It would not be surprising if in this dissolution of the ancient 
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faith and failure of familiar supports, there were to be a partial 
reaction in favor of churches which, like the Soman Catholic or 
the Eastern Church, can pretend to offer the assurance of authority 
and to still the disquieting voice of reason while they lap the dis- 
turbed soul in the soothing element of religious aesthetics. A 
tendency of this kind is already seen in Bitualism, which bids the 
doubting take refuge in the sacerdotalism and sacramentalism of 
the Middle Ages. But such a back-stream of opinion and senti- 
ment would, of course, not be lasting. 

It is useless to argue against the sadness of mortality. No one 
can think without emotion of ceasing to be. No one can think 
without emotion of an eternal parting from the objects of our 
affection. Mazarin is described in his last hours as moaning over 
the sentence of his physician who had told him that his departure 
was at hand. But the things at the thought of leaving which Ma- 
zarin was agonized were only a palace, a glorious gallery of pic- 
tures and an immense fortune. He was probably not leaving a 
soul whom he had loved. 

By the miserable and the very weary death will not seldom 
be welcomed as eternal sleep. By all it must be met with 
resignation. What is universal and inevitable can hardly be an 
evil. Let us have no ghastly death's-head and cross bones. Our 
frames will mingle again with the general life of the universe; 
and the more quickly they are allowed to do this, the less repul- 
sive the thought of death will be. Nothing, surely, can be more 
senseless or odious than our fashion of protracting decay. The 
Egyptian practice of embalmment, which sought to avert decay 
altogether, was comparatively sensible, and certainly less revolt- 
ing. It is to be hoped also that there will some day be an end 
of the undertaker, with his hideous pomp of death struggling 
with the life and traffic of the crowded street, as well as of 
that sort of social suttee which survivors at present think them- 
selves bound to perform under the guise of mourning; as if the 
dead could be benefited or pleased by casting gloom over the life 
of the survivors. 

All this is said on the hypothesis that scientific scepticism suc- 
ceeds in demolishing the hope of a future life. After all, great is 
our ignorance, and there may be something yet behind the veil. 

Goldwin Smith. 



